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The inorganic substances which have been dismissed from the Phar- 
macopeeia are the following: Ammonii nitras, Antimonii oxidum, 
Antimonii sulphidum, Antimonii sulphidum: purificatum, Antimo- 
nium sulphuratum, Argenti iodidum, Barii dioxidum, Ferri iodidum 
saccharatum, Ferri: lactas, Ferri valerianas, Hydrargyri cyanidum, 
Hydrargyri subsulphas flavus, Liquor ferri acetatis, Liquor ferri 
citratis, Liquor ferri nitratis, Liquor sodii silicatus, Magnesii citras 
effervescens, Oleatum zinci, Plumbi carbonas, Potassa cum calce, 
Potassa sulphurata, Sodii carbonas, Sodii carbonas exsiccatus, Zinci 
phosphidum. Most of these will never be missed and their dis- 
missal rids the Pharmacopoeia of so many useless articles. Several 
of these dismissed articles are, however, preparations of recognized 
worth and largely used, and it seems a mistake to have dropped 


them from the list of official substances; among them may be | 
mentioned: Ferri valerianas, Hydrargyri subsulphas flavus, Potassa _, 


sulphurata, Sodii carbonas, and Zinci phosphidum. 

Ammoni Nitras is employed chiefly in the making of nitrous oxide 
gas, which is used largely by dentists as a general anesthetic when 
extracting teeth. Very few dentists, if any, make their “ laughing 
gas,” it being found more convenient and cheaper to buy it of the 
manufacturers, from whom the gas may be obtained in tanks. 

- Barii Dioxidum owed its presence in the U.S.P. of 1890 to the fact 
that a method for the preparation of Aqua hydrogenii dioxidi was 
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given in which the barium dioxide was used. Few pharmacists 
attempted to make their own hydrogen dioxide, for, though explicit 
directions were given in the U.S.P., no little skill is required in its 
preparation, and being marketed so cheaply it was found: more 
advantageous to buy than to make it. Hence the Committee of 
Revision saw fit to omit a process for the manufacture of hydrogen 
dioxide and in consequence to dismiss barium dioxide. 

Ferri Valerianas has many friends and is very frequently: pre- 
scribed. There seems to be no valid reason for its dismissal. 

Hydrargyri Subsulphas Flavus —Turpeth mineral has been official 
in the U.S.P. for over half a century. It has been used principally 
as an emetic in croup, and the promptness and certainty of its action 
in this disease has been the means of saving many an infant’s life. 
It is still frequently prescribed and highly esteemed by many prac- 
titioners, and therefore might have been retained. 

Liquor Ferri Acetatis, Liquor Ferri Citratis, and Liguor’ Fert 
Nitratis—The second of these was formerly employed for making 
Ferri citras and Ferri et ammonii citras, according to the US.P. 
of 1890. These salts, as well as other scale salts of iron, were rarely 
made by the pharmacist, and therefore it was considered unnecessary 
to retain methods for their preparation; hence no further use for 
Liquor ferri citratis. 

The other two liquors were not of sufficient use to warrant their 
retention. 

Potassa Sulphurata is still largely used in various skin diseases in 
the form of lotions, ointments and baths. It would seem, therefore, 
that this might better have been retained, especially because of its 
unstable nature and the possibility.that its dismissal with the conse. 
quent withdrawal of an official limitation of impurities, would lead 
.to the production of a poor commercial article. Whether the dis- 
missal of sodium carbonate and exsiccated sodium carbonate and 
the introduction of the almost unknown monohydrated sodium 
carbonate was a wise step or not, will be left for the future to decide. 
The change seems an uncalled for one. . 


CHANGES IN LATIN TITLES. 


Regarding the changes of official Latin titles of the inorganic 
substances, it must be admitted that every one of them gives the 
more correct name and, according to modern chemical nomencla- 
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ture, accurately represents the chemical character of the substance 
named. Speaking of names reminds us that it was expected that 
in the new Pharmacopceia the recommendations of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science as to the spelling of 
chemical terms would be adopted. This, however, is not the case. 
Unfortunately so, as most of the recent chemical text-books (not 
based upon the U.S.P.) and- many pharmaceutical and medical jour- 
nals have adopted this more rational spelling. The reason given for 
this omission is: “ The dropping of the final ¢ for the alkaloids and 
the halogens was not approved for the reason that its use has be- 
come a thoroughly established custom in this country, and it was 
not deemed wise or safe to sacrifice this distinctive method of desig- 
nating powerful substances used in medicine.” 

Though this reason shows commendable care and foresight on 
the part of the committee, the reason given is hardly a sufficiently 
good one. 

The dropping of the final ¢ from the names of alkaloids would 
certainly cause confusion in the case of glucosides, whose names 
mostly end with #. However, this might have been overcomie by 
retaining the final ¢ in the case of alkaloids, but in other respects 
conforming to the spelling adopted by the A.A.A. S., as, for in. 
stance, chlorid, bromid, sulfate, oxid, etc. 

Acidum Arsenosum is now Arseni Trioxidi—This substance is not 
an acid; hence the old name is a misnomer. Its chemical composi- 
tion is As,O,; hence it is an arsenous oxide. This oxide when dis- 
solved in water is converted into arsenous acid, as here shown by 
equation As,O, + 3H,O = 2H,AsO,. Arsenous acid exists in so- 
lution only, and cannot be obtained in an iso'ated condition. The 
official arseni trioxidi is therefore the anhydride of arsenous acid. 

Acidum Chromicum is now Chromu Trioxidi.—What was said of 
arsenous acid is likewise true of chromic acid. It has long been 
called chromic acid, but is really the anhydride of chromic acid CrO, 
+ H,O = H,CrO,, and its correct name is that which is now given 
in the U.S.P. 

Alumint Hydras is now, as it should be, Alumini Hydroxidum, 
its chemical formula being Al(OH), 

Agua Chlori was the correct name for the preparation formerly 
official, but the chlorine water of the new Pharmacopoeia is a more 
composite preparation. It is made by adding a small quantity of 
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hydrochloric acid largely diluted with distilled water to some potas- 
sium chlorate contained in a flask. A reaction takes place, chlorine 
is disengaged and dissolves in the water. Chlorine water so made 
is, of course, contaminated with certain subsidiary matters, such as 
free hydrochloric acid, potassium chloride and some ClO,, which, 
however, do not detract from its efficacy as a remedial agent, but 
containing as it does other substances besides chlorine, dissolved in 
water, Agua chlori was not considered a correct name, and the title 
Liguor chlori compositus was adopted. It would seem perfectly 
proper, however, to retain the name of Aqua chlori. 

The object of making this change in the preparation of chlorine 
water is to avoid the very disagreeable job of preparing it as was 
formerly done by acting upon manganese dioxide with hydrochloric 
acid and conducting the chlorine gas into distilled water. The 
operator during this method exposed himself unavoidably to the 
pungent and very harmful chlorine gas. 

The product is very unstable, the chlorine uniting upon very short 

exposure to light, with the hydrogen of the water, forming hydro- 
chloric acid ; therefore it had to be freshly made whenever wanted. 
The new method enables the pharmacist to prepare chlorine water 
extemporaneously, rapidly, and at any time it is called for, without 
the need of rigging up an apparatus and without the exposure to 
an irritating gas. Chlorine water is official in the German Pharma- 
copceia under the name of Aqua chlorata. No method of prepara- 
tion is given, but it is directed to contain 0:4 to 0:5 per cent. of 
chlorine, 

It is also official in the British Pharmacopoeia under the name of 
Liquor chlori. 

The new U.S.P. gives no method for its assay as did that of 1890, 
but it directs that it be treshly prepared when called for. 

Calx Chlorata is now more properly called Calx Chlorinata. “A 
compound resulting from the action of chlorine upon calcium 
hydroxide and containing not less than 30 per cent. of available 
chlorine. It is often improperly called ‘chloride of lime.’ It should 
be kept in well-closed vessels and in a cool and dry place.” The 
exact chemical constitution of this preparation is not known, but it 
is a mixture principally of calcium chloride and calcium hypo- 
chlorite with some calcium hydroxide; its active constituent is the 
hypochlorite, which is a very unstable compound and decomposes 
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readily upon exposure, disengaging chlorine. It is this chlorine, the 
“available chlorine,” to which the preparation owes its value as a 
bleaching and.disinfecting agent. 

The composition of chlorinated lime is most frequently insinil 
CaCl, + Ca(ClO),. 

The Pharmacopceia of 1880 required it to contain 25 per cent. of 
available chlorine, that of 1890 35 per cent., the present Pharma- 
copeeia requires 30 per cent., which is more nearly the quantity 
found in commercial samples. Theoretically it should contain about 
39 per cent. This preparation is also official in the German Phar- 
macopoeia under the name of Ca/carea Chilorata, and is required to — 
contain 25 per cent. of available chlorine. 

The assay process for available chlorine, as given in the U.S.P., 
depends upon liberating the chlorine by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, then by the introduction of potassium iodide, taking up the 
chlorine and liberating an equivalent of iodine, which is titrated 
with one-tenth normal sodium thiosulphate V.S. The quantity of 
the latter consumed multiplied by the factor for chlorine, 0.003518 
‘gramme, gives quantity of chlorine present, The assay process 
differs from that of the previous Pharmacopoeia in that a larger 
quantity of the chlorinated lime is taken and considerable more 
water used. Thus more complete solution is attained. A definite 
quantity of this mixture is taken for analysis. The insoluble lime 
residue undoubtedly interfered with the attaining of correct results 
in the old method, which were uniformly too low. The new method 
is a better one, but might be improved by directing that the quantity 
of solution taken for analysis be decanted from the sediment, instead 
of that the mixture be shaken, and then 100 c.c. taken for analysis. 
Starch is not used as an indicator, 

Argenti Nitras Mitigatus is the Argenti nitras dilutus of the Phar- 
macopeeia of 1890, and Argenti et potassii nitras of the British 
Pharmacopeeia. It should contain not less than 33.3 per cent. of 
silver nitrate. In the 1880 Pharmacopeeia it contained 50 per cent. 

Potassa is now more properly called Potassui Hydroxidum.—For 
over half a century it has been officially called potassa. Strictly 
speaking, potassa is K,O as soda is Na,O, whilst the substance 
which has so long borne this name is an hydroxide. 

The official .Potassii hydroxidum should contain 85 per cent. of 
pure anhydrous potassium hydroxide and not more than 2 per cent. 
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of other inorganic substances, with the exception of water. The 
1890 Pharmacopceia requires it to contain 90 per cent., as does also 
the German Pharmacopeeia, in which it is called Kali causticum 
fusum. Neither the new Pharmacopeeia, nor that of 1890, nor the 
German, give a method for its preparation, though at least three 
previous decennial revisions of the U.S.P..directed it to be made by 
evaporating the liquor potassz in iron or in silver vessels, and pour- 
ing the fused mass into suitable molds. Methods for making liquor 
potassz were given in each of these Pharmacopceias and in that of 
1890. The method of preparing this solution consisted in reacting 
’ upon potassium carbonate with slaked lime, and adding a sufficient 
quantity of distilled water to make a 5 per cent. solution. The re- 
action is thus illustrated: K,CO, + Ca(HO), = 2KHO + CaCO,,. 

In the British Pharmacopceia potassium carbonate is used directly, 
but in the U.S.P., 1890, and before, potassium bicarbonate was em- 
ployed. The solution of the latter was heated until effervescence 
ceased, 2. ¢., until the bicarbonate was converted into carbonate, and 
then poured into the slaked-lime solution. The use of the bicarbo- 
nate insured.a purer product. The carbonate is never as pure a salt. 
In the former U.S.P.’s the potassa was made from the liquor, whilst 
in the present the liquor is made from the dry potassii hydroxidum. 

A very pure potassium hydroxide may be made by the reaction 
_ between potassium sulphate and barium hydroxide K,SO, + 

Ba(HO), = 2KHO + BaSO,. When made this way it is called fot- 
ash by baryta. The fact that most of the possible impurities of potas- 
sium hydroxide are insoluble in alcohol, while the hydroxide itself is 
readily soluble, makes it possible to obtain a pure product by the 
use of alcohol. The commercial product being digested in alcohol, 
the solution filtered, and the alcohol evaporated. When so made 
it is called potassa by alcohol. 

The tests for identity given comprise (1) its non-volatile nature; 
(2) its violet-colored flame ; (3) its intense alkaline reaction ; (4) the 
yellow precipitate with platinic chloride T.S.; (5) the white precipi- 
tate of bitartrate upon treatment with excess of tartaric acids T, S. 

The tests for impurities include the time-limit test for heavy metals, 
and the efflorescence test for carbonates. The 1890 U.S.P. gave 
also tests for calcium, chloride, sulphate, silicate, nitrate, and for 
soda. The volumetric assay method is much more satisfactory than 
that of the old U.S.P. In the old process 0-56 gramme of potassa 
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were weighed off for analysis. It is not an easy matter to do this, 
because when exposed to air the potassa rapidly absorbs both car- 
bon dioxide and water in sufficient quantity to materially increase 
its weight, even whilst the weighing is being done. The new 
process directs that about 1 gramme be introduced into a stoppered 
weighing bottle and its weight accurately ascertained. Another 
improvement is the use of methyl orange instead of phenolphthalein 
as indicator. 

Soda is now Sodiu Hydroxidum.—it should be 90 per cent. pure, 
It is intensely alkaline and imparts an intense yellow color to the 
flame. It is tested for organic and insoluble matters, potassium, 
carbonate, silicate and heavy metals. It is assayed volumetrically 
in the same manner as potassium hydroxide. No method for its 
preparation is given. It enters into liquor sodii hydroxidum. 
Much that was said of potassium hydroxide is also true of sodium 
hydroxide. In the old Pharmacopoeia the heavy metals are detected 
by the sulphide test, whilst in the new by the time-limit test, 
The old also gives tests for calcium, for chloride, for sulphate and 
for nitrate. 

Ferri Oxidum Hydratum is still official, but its name is changed to 
Ferri Hydroxidum, which is certainly more in accordance with our 
present nomenclature. 

It is prepared as formerly by the reaction between solution of 
ferric sulphate and ammonia water, the reaction being expressed by 
the equation Fe,(SO,), + 6NH,OH = Fe(OH), + 3(NH,),SO,. 
The new process calls for a larger quantity of ammonia water, but 
the same quantity of ferric sulphate solution as before; the latter 
is, however, 2 per cent. stronger than that of the 1890 U.S.P. 
Double the quantity of water is used for diluting the ammonia water 
previous to the addition of the iron solution. The directions for 
making it in haste when required as an arsenic antidote have been 
omitted. There is no pharmacopceial use for the ferric hydroxide 
since emplastrum ferri and trochisci ferri have been dismissed. 

Attention is called to the fact that the new Pharmacopeceia gives 
the chemical formula of ferric hydroxide as Fe(OH),. This assumes 
that the atom of iron in the ferric salt is trivalent, 

O—H 
Fe O—H 
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More frequently we see the formula of this salt written Fe(OH), 
when the iron atom is assumed to be quadrivalent, or pseudo-triva- 


. lent. According to this view the constitution of ferric hydroxide is 


graphically represented thus 


/ O—H - 
Fe — O—H 


re —O_H 
\, O—H 
O—H 


There are good reasons for believing that the atoms of iron as well 
as those of chromium and manganese have trivalent power, in 
which case ferric hydroxide would be correctly represented by the 
formula Fe(OH),; with our present knowledge, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say which of these views. is correct. Ferri hydroxidum, 
U.S.P., if used as an arsenical antidote must be freshly prepared to 
be of the most benefit, but, before using, care ‘should be taken to 
completely remove all excess of ammonia which, being a caustic, is 
itself harmful. The thorough washing of the precipitated ferric 
hydroxide for the removal of ammonia cannot be quickly enough 
done, when, as is usually the case, the antidote must be administered 
without delay, hence it is recommended to employ Ferri Hydroxidum 
cum Magnesti Oxido, This latter preparation was formerly official 
under the name of Ferri oxidum hydratum cum magnesia. It is 
prepared by adding a mixture of magnesium oxide and water toa 
diluted solution of ferric sulphate. The reaction which takes place 
results in the formation of ferric hydroxide and magnesium sulphate. 
There is no necessity for washing, and the mixture can be given at 
once, as the presence of the magnesium sulphate is an advantage 
rather than otherwise. 

Liquor Sode Chlorate is now called Liguor Sode Chlorinate. — 
The method of preparation is the same as that of the old Pharma- 
copceia. In the new book, monohydratic sodium carbonate is used, 
and this being stronger than the hydrous salt, a much smaller 
quantity is taken. Calx chlorinata of the present U.S.P. is 30 per 
cent. strength, while that of the old U.S.P. was 35 per cent., hence 
a larger quantity of this compound is taken. The resulting product 
This compound, 
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like calx. chJorinata, owes its value to available chlorine. It isa 
mixture principally of sodium chloride and sodium hypochlorite and 
is most frequently represented by the formula NaCl + NaClO. It is 
a clear, very pale greenish liquid, having a faint odor of chlorine and 
a disagreeable alkaline taste. It at first colors red litmus paper blue 
and then bleaches it. The assay process consists in liberating avail- 
able chlorine by the use of hydrochloric acid, then after the addition 
of potassium iodide from which a quantity of iodine (equivalent to the 
available chlorine) is set free, the mixture is titrated with sodium 
thiosulphate (tenth-normal V.S.), the end reaction being the dis- 
charge of the iodine color. No starch is used as indicator. 

Magnesia is now Magnes Oxtdum.—lIt should contain, after igni- 
tion, not less than 96 per cent. of pure magnesium oxide (MgO). 
It should be kept in well-closed vessels because of its proneness to 
absorb moisture and carbon dioxide on long exposure to air. This 
article has been official under the name of magnesia for over half a 
century, and -precesses for:its-manufacture given until 1890. It is 
official also in the German Pharmacopoeia under the name of mag- 
nesia usta. It is prepared by heating light magnesium carbonate in 
a crucible to a low red heat until all water and carbon dioxide are 
expelled, 4. ¢., until a small portion taken from the ceatre of the 
crucible does not effervesce with diluted sulphuric acid. 

(MgCO,),Mg(OH), + 5H,O = 5MgO + 4CO, + 6H,O magne- 
sium oxide is almost insoluble in water, requiring for solution over 
5,000 parts of water at the ordinary temperature and about 36,000 
parts of boiling water. When moistened with water the mixture is 
faintly alkaline in reaction to litmus. The tests for sulphate and 
chloride are omitted, the test for metallic impurities by means of 
sulphide test has been replaced by the time-limit test. In the old 
Pharmacopceia not more than 5 per cent. of its weight should be 
lost on ignition, the new U.S.P. not more than I5 per cent. (limit of 
water hydration). An assay method is introduced; this consists in 
dissolving a definite weight recently ignited magnesium oxide in a 
measured excess of normal sulphuric acid V.S., and then retitrating 
with normal potassium hydroxide, methyl orange being employed 
as the indicator. This is a very satisfactory process. 

Magnesti Oxidum Ponderosum, heavy magnesium oxide, was 
formerly Magnesia Ponderosa.—This is of exactly the same chemical 
composition as the foregoing, but is a very dense powder, whilst the 
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foregoing is very light and bulky. Its chief advantage lies in its 
density, which permits a decrease in the bulk of the dose amounting 
to about one-fourth. It is prepared by calcining the heavy carbonate» 
but may also be prepared by triturating the light variety. 

Mangani Dioxidum is now Mangani Dioxidum Precipitatum.— 
The black oxide of manganese of the old Pharmacopeeia-was the 
native crude manganese dioxide, containing at least 66 per cent. of 
the pure dioxide (MnO,). The same was official in the 1880 U.S.P. 
under the name of Mangani oxidum nigrum. Its principal use was 
in the manufacture of chlorine water, for which purpose this was 
considered sufficiently pure. In the present U.S.P. aqua chlori is 
replaced by liquor. chlori compositus, in the preparation of which 
manganese dioxide is not employed. The latter is, however, so fre- 
quently prescribed for internal administration, that it was deemed 
advisable to retain it among the official articles, but in a much purer 
state, hence mangani dioxidum prezcipitatum was made official. 
This is made by reacting upon pure manganese sulphate with 
ammonia water and hydrogen dioxide. <A precipitate consisting 
chiefly of manganese dioxide results, which is thoroughly washed 
and dried. It contains also other oxides of manganese, but should 
correspond to not less than 80 per cent. of manganese dioxide. In 
the old Pharmacopoeia a test for organic impurities is described 
which is omitted in the new. The test for metallic sulphides, by 
treatment of the dioxide with diluted hydrochloric acid, in which 
attention is paid to the gas evolved, 2. ¢., if odor of hydrogen sulphide, 
or blackening of lead acetate paper occurs, is omitted. The test for 
antimony sulphide, in which it is directed to heat the mixture of 
manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid and treat the filtered solu- 
tion with hydrogen sulphide T.S. and obtain an orange-colored pre- 
cipitate, is replaced by an inferior test, whose only advantage lies 
in not requiring the use of hydrogen sulphide. In this test, if to 
I gramme of the dioxide and 2 grammes of oxalic acid 20 c.c. of 
water be added followed by 3 c.c. of sulphuric acid and the mixture 
digested for three hours in a water bath, complete solution should 
be effected. This test also detects other (insoluble) substances. 
The gravimetric assay method of the old Pharmacopeeia, in which 
I gramme of the dioxide treated with hydrochloric was required 
to oxidize a definite weight of ferrous sulphate, is replaced by a 
fairly satisfactory volumetric method. In this 0-2 gramme of the 
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dioxide are dissolved in a mixture of 50 c.c. of tenth-normal oxalic 
acid V.S. and 3 c.c. of sulphuric by heating on a water bath, the 
resulting solution diluted with 100 c.c. of warm water and the excess 
of oxalic acid V.S., found by retitration with tenth-normal potassium 
permanganate V..S. not more than 13 c.c. of which should be re- 
quired. The reaction may be expressed by the e4uation 

MnO, + (H.C,O, + 2H,) O + H,SO, = MnSO, + 4H,O + 2CO, 

Potassti Bichromas is now Potassu Dichromas (K,Cr,O,).—This 
change is a perfectly proper one, the new name being more in accord 
with our present views regarding chemical nomenclature. A bi salt 
is one in which part of the hydrogen of the acid is replaced by a 
metal, thus a bi salt contains an atom or more of hydrogen, which 
this salt does not contain. Looked upon as potassium chromate, 
K,CrO, + CrO,, it may be properly called dichromate. The tests 
are the same as in the old Pharmacopoeia, though when used as a 
test-solution a quarter degree of purity is required. The salt should 
contain 99 per cent. of pure potassium dichromate. 

Sodu Hyposulphts is now called Sod Thiosulphas.—This salt has 
long been erroneously called hyposulphite ; it is a powerful reducing 
agent and is employed in photography to dissolve out of negatives - 
the unaffected haloid salts of silver, thus “fixing” the picture. It 
is the “hypo” of the photographer. Our present nomenclature 
would represent hyposulphite of sodium by the formula Na,SO,, 
whilst the salt under discussion is a salt of thiosulphuric acid 
(H,S,0,) and its chemical formula is Na,S,0O,. This salt crystallizes 
with 5 molecules of water, and should contain not less than 98 per 
cent. of pure salt. The qualitative tests are the same as those given 
in the old Pharmacopceia, with the exception of the time-limit test 
for heavy metals and the modified Gutzeit’s test for arsenic. The 
assay method is the same, except that a larger quantity of the salt is 
taken for analysis and the use of starch as an indicator is discarded. 

Sodu Sulphocarbolas is now called Phenolsulphonas, 
NaC,H,0,S + 2H,O.—It should contain not less than 99 per cent. 
of pure sodium paraphenolsulphonate (C,H,(OH)SO,Na). The tests 
are the same as before, with the exception that metallic impurities 
are detected by the time-limit test, and the tests for sulphate and 
for chloride are omitted. 

Zinct Valerianas is now called Zinci Valeras, Zn(C,H,O,), + 2H,O. 
—The tests for impurities comprise the time-limit test for the detec- 
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tion of arsenic, cadmium, lead, copper, etc., which were detected by 
hydrogen sulphide in the 1890 U.S.P. The absence of iron is deter- 
mined by the complete solution of the zinc valerate in solution of 
ammonium carbonate instead of in ammonia water. A test for 
chloride and one for sulphate is given, but the test for alkalies, 
magnesium, etc., is omitted. The modified Gutzeit’s test for arsenic 
is also given. The salt should be 99 per cent. pure. 
(To be continued.) 


~ LONDON BOTANIC GARDENS. 


By PIERRE F&LIx PERRED:S, B.Sc., F.L.S., 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


A Contribution from the Wellcome Research Laboratories, London. 
(Continued from p. 530.) 
II. 
KEW GARDENS. 
The present Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew are the result of the 


‘fusion of two royal domains, viz.,(1) Richmond Gardens, and (2) 


the original Kew Gardens—the latter corresponding roughly to the 
private grounds of Kew House, a substantial private house which 
was demolished in 1803. This fusion, contémplated by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1765 and giving George III power to cause 
the lane separating the two gardens “to be shut up and discon- 
tinued,” was eventually accomplished in 1802. 

It will be convenient to deal separately with the histories of these, 
prior to their fusion, beginning with that of Richmond Gardens. 


RICHMOND GARDENS. 


These gardens, which have contributed the western half to Kew 
as it exists to-day, were associated with a royal residence as far 
back as the reign of Edward I, who converted the “‘ Manor House 
at Sheen,” which lay to the south of the gardens, into a royal pal- 
ace. This building was burnt down in the reign of Edward VI, by 
whom it was rebuilt and named Richmond. It was sold in 1650, 
and its reversion to royal hands appears to have taken place in the 
reign of Queen Anne or of William III, although the accounts deal- 
ing with the history of the palace and its gardens during this period 
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are somewhat conflicting ; they are known, however, to have. been 
in the possession of the Duke of Ormonde for several years before 
they became the property of Queen Caroline, wife of George II. 

The palace had been rebuilt a second time by the Duke of 
Ormonde, and Queen Caroline spent large sums in converting the 
gardens into pleasure grounds and adorning them with ornamental 
buildings. Queen Caroline died in 1737, and Richmond Gardens 
remained unchanged until George II’s death in 1760, but all traces 
of her occupation were obliterated in the reign of George III. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century “ Love Lane,” which sepa- 
rated these from the original Kew Gardens, was abolished, as men- 
tioned above. 
; KEW HOUSE AND ITS GROUNDS. 

The building stood in the private grounds of the present palace 
and to the south of it. Lord Capel, of Tewkesbury, who died Lord 
Deputy of Ireland in 1696, came into this property by marriage 
with the daughter and heiress of its former owner, Richard Bennett, 
Esq. Lord Capel was much devoted to the culture of plants, and 
it is to his collections that the origin of the botanical history of 
Kew is traced. Lady Capel survived her husband, and died in 
1721. Kew House then passed to Samuel Molyneux, Esq., who 
had married Lady Elizabeth, grand-niece of Lord Capel. About 
the year 1730, Frederick, Prince of Wales, obtained a long lease of 
Kew House and its gardens from the Capel family, and caused a 
new arrangement of the gardens to be carried out. He died in 
1751, and his widow, the Princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha, Dowager 
Princess of Wales, who survived him for twenty-one years, gave to 
them the scientific character which has since developed into their 
most salient feature. In 1759 William Aiton, a former pupil of 
Philip Miller at the Chelsea Physic Garden, was engaged by her to 
establish a Physic Garden. John Haverfield was chief gardener, and 
on the death of George II in 1760 appears to have had Richmond 
Gardens put in his charge, Aiton remaining at Kew. When Hav- 
erfield died in 1784, Aiton succeeded to Haverfield’s post, and, until 
his death in 1793, the management of both gardens was entrusted 
to him. Soon after Aiton’s appointment extensive works were car- 
ried out at Kew, notable among these being a “ stove” warmed by 
pipes containing hot air. 

The practice of sending out collectors from Kew was inaugurated 
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during Aiton’s period of office, when Francis Masson was sent to 
the Cape in 1772, remaining there three years. It is to one of these 
early collectors, David Nelson, assistant botanist on Cook’s third 
voyage (1776-1779), that we are indebted for the specimen on 
which the extensive genus Eucalyptus was founded by L’Héritier. 

In 1789 William Aiton published his Horfus Kewensis or cata- 
logue of plants growing at Kew. This work, which was the fore- 
runner of the present elaborate hand-lists of plants grown at Kew, 
contains descriptions of 5,500 species, classified according to the 
Linnean system. 

In connection with Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis it is worthy of note 
that the name of Sir Joseph Banks is of the most frequent occur- 
rence in it; a fact which reminds us of the influence that this inde- 
fatigable patron of natural science wielded at Kew during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. Under the Princess Augusta’s control of the Gardens, John 
Stuart, third Earl of Bute, had been her scientific advisor, and had 
taken an active part in the botanical development of Kew. 
George III, after the death of his mother, the Princess Augusta, in 
1784, fostered this development, and eventually bought the freehold 
of Kew House and its gardens from the Dowager Countess of 
Essex. Until the death of this monarch in 1820, Sir Joseph Banks 
occupied a similar position to that previously held by Lord Bute 
(who had fallen out of favor with George I[l), and became, virtually, 
director of Kew. Under his direction the gardens enjoyed a period 
of exceptional activity, and became a centre of botanical exploration 
and horticultural experiment unparalleled before or since. 

William Townsend Aiton succeeded to the post which his father, 
William Aiton, had so ably filled, and published a second edition of 
the Hortus Kewensis in 1813. The efficiency of Kew, however, was 
mainly dependent upon the direction of Sir Joseph Banks, stimulated 


by the interest which George III took in hisdomains at Richmond | 


and Kew. When the King became permanently insane, in 1810,a 
retrograde movement set in which continued for the next thirty 
years. Sir Joseph Banks and King George III both died in 1820, 
and during the two succeeding decades after their deaths, Kew 
practically ceased to have any standing as a scientific institution, and 
its collections were dismembered, the most valuable of them being 


deposited in the British Museum. 
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Before passing on to the events which reinstated Kew to its 
former position, a short summary will be given of the salient facts 


‘ in its history which have not already been dealt with. Among the 


many evidences of Sir Joseph Banks’ energy, mention may be made 
of the magnificent drawings of plants executed by Francis Bauer, 


_an Austrian,.who,.with the King’s sanction, was engaged in 1790 as 


draughtsman to the Botanic Gardens. Albeit, Sir Joseph Banks paid 
his salary during his own lifetime and arranged for its continuance 
after his death. Another of Sir Joseph Banks’ projects was the 
foundation of a herbarium and library at Kew; a beginning was 
made with the latter, but the former was not effectually accomplished 
until 1852, when the oldest portion of the present building was first 
used for that purpose. It was this very building, known in Banks’ 
time as “ Hunter House,” that he had proposed to utilize for that 
purpose. 

The beginning made in 1802 towards the incorporation of Rich- 
mond with Kew Gardens seems to have progressed but slowly. It 
will, however, be convenient to treat them as one from this date, 
and to consider them under the general heading of 


KEW GARDENS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


In 1823 George LV acquired the western portion of Kew Green, 
including an old road which led from thence to Brentford Ferry ; 
the wall which divided the Royal Gardens from this road was re- 
moved by William IV in 1830. By these means a portion of the 
present herbarium and the whole of its site, the old Kew Gardens, 
and the former Richmond Gardens, became a single royal domain; 
and the fusion proved, incidentally, to be the first step towards the 
opening up of Kew to the public. 

In the reign of William IV, W. T. Aiton had become Director- 
General of Kew, but in addition to this he held numerous other 
posts, with the result that Kew received little attention, especially 
as the sovereign took comparatively little interest in it. The pres- 
ent plant house, near the main entrance, is, however, an heritage 
from William IV, who had it removed there from Buckingham Pal- 
ace. It has already been indicated that the gardens had been ren- 
dered accessible to the public; and in proportion as the interest 
of kings decreased, that of the public increased. It is recorded in 
1825 that Kew was open to the public on Sundays from Midsummer 
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till Michaelmas, and, in 1838, Lindley reported that visitors were ad- 
mitted unreservedly to the gardens daily except Sundays. It was 
about this time that public interest became so intensified by unfav- 
orable criticisms on the condition of Kew by various scientific men, 
notable among these being Lindley, that the Treasury, in January, 
1838, the year after William IV’s death, appointed a committee “to 
enquire into the management, etc., of the Royal Gardens.” This 
committee, consisting of Lindley, Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Paxton, 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Wilson, gardener to 
Lord Surrey, reported in the following month. The report is of 
great interest, as it gives a detailed account of the configuration of 
the gardens and of the extent of their contents at that time. 

Between the reporting of Lindley and the presentation of the re- 
port to Parliament, it became known that the Lord Steward, then 
Lord Surrey, who by virtue of his position had control of the Kew 
Gardens, had, after visiting the gardens, offered the plants in the 
houses to the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick and the Royal 
Botanic Society at Regent’s Park, with the intention of converting 
the houses at Kew into vineries and pine stoves. Both of the gar- 
dens in question refused the offer, but it was, nevertheless, Lord 
Surrey’s intention to put his vinery project into execution. The 
effect of this was to rouse public indignation, and Lord Surrey’s pro- 
ject was accordingly abandoned, with the ultimate result that “the 
charge of the Botanical and all other gardens . . . . at Kew, 
except the Kitchen Gardens,” was transferred to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests by a Treasury minute of March 11, 1840. 
W. T. Aiton resigned his directorship of the Botanic Gardens at the 
end of the same year, but retained that of the Pleasure Grounds un- 
til 1845. Sir William Hooker, F.R.S., who was Regius Professor of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow at the time of Aiton’s resigna- 
tion, was appointed Director of the Botanic Gardens and became 
duly installed on the Ist of April, 1841. 

With Sir William Hooker's installation as Director of Kew, what 
we may call the rejuvenescence of the institution began, and Kew 
became a complete national establishment. After Aiton’s relin- 
quishment of the direction of the Pleasure Grounds, Sir William be- 
came director of the whole. The aims which Sir William Hooker 
kept in view were three in number, viz.: 

(1) To make of Kew a pleasure ground which would stimulate 
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the interest of the general public in the vegetable kingdom and its 
products. 

(2) To encourage and render assistance to scientific botanists, 
travelers, merchants and manufacturers. 

(3) To train plant collectors and gardeners for oe Colonial 
and foreign service. 

With the first of these we are only slightly concerned in the pres- 
ent paper, and only indirectly with the third, but the second is of 
the greatest interest, inasmuch as Kew has become the fountain- 
head'of information on medicinal plants in this country. 

The ramifications of each of these groups, however, have become 
so numerous, and the details of their varied developments so intri- 
cate, that it will be conducive to clearness at this stage to subdivide 
the matter under the following heads: 

‘The extension of the gardens, with special saterheige to the col- 
lections growing out of doors. 

The Plant Houses. 

The Museums of Economic Botany, the Jodrell Laboratory and 
the Herbarium. 

The Administration of Kew and its Work. 


TFHE EXTENSION OF THE GARDENS. 


The Botanic Garden, at the beginning of Sir William Hooker's 
directorate, was but fifteen acres in extent. The first extension of 
this area took place in 1843, when about forty-seven acres of the ad- 
joining pleasure grounds were added to it for the formation ofan 
arboretum, and were separated from the pleasure grounds by a wire 
fence. This addition was at the time considered to be of sufficient 
extent for the purpose, and preparations were made for carrying 
out the project, but when the pleasure grounds were placed under 
the charge of Sir William Hooker by the Commissioners of Woods 
_and Forests, on July 9, 1845, he utilized these for the formation of 
an arboretum, and the forty-seven acres which had previously been 
fenced in were made use of for the development of the general col- 
lection. In his report to Parliament for 1853, Sir William states 
that since the pleasure grounds were placed under his charge they 
have “ been laid out primarily as an arboretum for the cultivation of 
every tree and shrub which will stand the open air in this climate. . 
The Nursery was ropes in 1850. 
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In the Winter of 1846-47, fifteen more acres were incorporated 
with the Botanic Garden by the suppression of the Royal Forcing 
and Kitchen Gardens. To the land thus acquired the herbaceous 
and grass collections were transferred. 
In 1851 thirteen acres were taken from the Deer Park (see map, 
Plate 1) and added to the Queen’s Cottage grounds, an enclosure on 
the southwestern corner of the pleasure grounds reserved for the 
private use of the Crown. 
A further acquisition was made in 1853, when three acres of the 
piece of ground known as the paddock, and adjoining the former 
kitchen garden, were added to the northeastern portion of the 
Botanic Garden. In these a separate collection of British plants and 
one of hardy medicinal plants were set out. 
In 1855 Dr. (now Sir) J. D. Hooker, son of Sir William Hooker, 
who was then 70 years of age, was appointed assistant director, and 
in 1865, on the death of his father, he succeeded to the directorship 
without an assistant. The arboretum begun by his predecessor was 
. developed and in a great measure remodelled by him, and we have, 
so to speak, an index of its increasing importance from his annual 
reports; thus, we find in the report for 1871 that the heading 
« Pleasure Grounds” has been replaced by the “ Pleasure Grounds 
and Arboretum.” In the report for 1872 this has been further 
' - modified to the Arboretum in the Pleasure Grounds,” and in 1878 
| ’ the transformation is complete, the former expressions having been 
| entirely supplanted by the “Arboretum,” which stands alone. 
| Soon after Dr. Hooker’s appointment as director, the medicinal 


and British collections were done away with, and in 1869 the. whole 
of the herbaceous collection was rearranged, new potting sheds, a ; 
seed room, frames, etc., being added to it. 

A small students’ garden, in which it was permitted to gather 
Specimens, was subsequently made in 1880 on the site of the re- 
cently completed wing of the Herbarium building. 

In 1875 Mr. (now Sir) William Turner Thiselton-Dyer was ap- 
pointed assistant director, and, on the retirement of Sir J. D. 
Hooker, in 1885, became Director, a position which he still holds. 

_ Dr. (now Sir) D. Morris was appointed assistant-director to Sir W-. 
T. Thiselton-Dyer in 1886, but, since his subsequent appointment 
‘as Commissioner of Apriculture at Barbados in 1898, the post which 
he formerly occupied has remained unfilled. 
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During the present director’s period of office the principal changes 
that have taken place are the removal, in 1895, of the wire fence 
that used to separate the Botanic Gardens from the Arboretum,’ 


and the surrender to the Kew authorities of the private grounds of 
the Crown, which were thrown open to the public on May 1, 1899. 
The public path traversing these, however, is railed- off from the 
remainder of the grounds; this being done to avoid disturbing the 
wild birds that have taken refuge in that retreat. The students’ 
garden has also been abolished, in order to make room for the 
Herbarium extension. 


[ be continued.) 


ALBERT HILGER. 
By COBLENTZ. 


Obermedizinal and Hofrat Prof. Dr. Albert Hilger, director of 
the Pharmaceutical Institute and Laboratory for Applied Chemistry 
in the University of Munich, died in consequence of an apoplectic 
stroke on May 18th. Born May 2, 1839, in Homburg, he began 
his apprenticeship as apothecary in his fifteenth year at Langen- 
kandel, his assistantship being served at Carlsruhe, where he also 
took up the study of chemistry in 1857. It was not till 1861 that 
he took up his chemical work in earnest at Wuerzburg which he 
continued at Heidelberg, where he passed the State Pharmaceutical 
examinations and made his doctorate. During the years 1864-67, 
Hilger served as assistant to Professor Scherer in the Wuerzburger 
Chemical Laboratory. From '67 till 69 he conducted a private 
chemical laboratory as well as served as director of the Agricultural 
Laboratory of Lower Franconia. For two years (’71-'72) after 
the death of Professor Strecker, Hilger occupied the chair of Chem- 
' istry of the University of Wuerzburg, when he responded to the 
call of the University of Erlangen to fill the chair of Applied Chem. 
istry and Pharmacy.’ Here he remained until 1892, when he was 


‘The position which it occupied is shown by a dark line in the map on the 
smaller scale (Plate I). The map on the larger scale (Plate X) corresponds 
roughly to that-portion of Kew Gardens known as the Botanic Gardens, 
although the latter title is now perfectly applicable to the whole of them. 

? Pharmacy, in the European serise, is pharmaceutical chemistry, the manipu- 
lative art (practical pharmacy) is, to my knowledge, not taught at any of the 
pharmaceutical institutes. 
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selected as successor to Professor Buchner, of Munich. The 
Pharmaceutical Institute, like all others in Germany at that time, 
was conducted on a very modest scale, being inadequate to the 
needs. This condition was largely due to the antagonism of the 
chemical departments.' Through the untiring energy of Hilger, 
the new and elaborately equipped Institute was built on Karlstrasse, 
next to the Bayer laboratories, in 1896. The new building, which 
was but two stories high, covered a considerable area, a higher struc- 
ture being objected to by the Catholic Basilica some distance below 
on the opposite side of the street. A better and more completely 
equipped laboratory for scientific research is scarcely to be found. 
As a teacher Professor Hilger’s energies were devoted chiefly to the 
development of the practical side of the education of the German 
apothecary, and as a chemist and toxicologist, to advancing the 
interests, scientific and civic, of food chemistry. In this. latter 
branch, Prefessor Hilger stands foremost among European chemists 
as the primary organizer of the Royal Laboratories for the exami- 
nation of foodstuffs and beverages, which embraced the Universities 
of Wuerzburg, Munich and Erlangen. The chief aims of these com- 
missions for controlling pure foods and beverages were more in an 
educational and advisory capacity to the producers than as public 
prosecutors, This form of organization for the inspection and con- 
trol of foods has given the greatest satisfaction and thrived without 
opposition for over twenty-one years. Hilger was the organizer and 
president of the Free Association of German Food Chemists, where 
his influence and energy were directed towards systematizing 
and securing greater uniformity in the methods employed for the 
examination of foods and beverages. In conjunction with Professor 


-Husemann he issued the valuable work entitled “ Die Pflanzen- 


stoffe ;” further, he was the editor of the Zettschrift fuer Untersuchung 


1 It was considered sufficient if the pharmacy candidate heard the regular 
course of chemical lectures. In many of the larger German universities 
“the lectures on general inorganic and organic chemistry are more especially 
directed to the wants of the medical students and are therefore of little interest 
to the chemist and do not by far take the place of a course in pharmaceutical 
chemistry. The writer, after having heard such courses for ten semesters in 
various German universities, fails to see any relationship between these lec- 
tures and medical or pharmaceutical chemistry as taught in the United States, 
or such as were delivered by Professors Flueckiger, Hilger, or at present by 
Professor Schmidt of Marburg. 
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der Nahrungs- und Genussmittel, as well as associate editor for the 
Fahresberichte fuer Agrikulturchemie and Fahresberichte der Pharmacie , 
Among the many honors con’erred upon Professor Hilger were the 
Rectorate of the University of Erlangen, the titles of Koeniglicher 
Hofrat and Obermedizinalrat, Doctor honoris. causa of the University 
of Bologna, the. Bavarian Order of St. Michael, and the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle, as well as active and honorary memberships 
in many scientific societies. Professor Hilger’s genial and democratic 
character endeared him to his students, assistants and colleagues, 
He was regular in his visits to his laboratories and untiring in his 
attention to all classes of students. His memory will ever remain 
dear in the hearts of all his students and friends, 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SECTION ON 
EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION; 


By Harry B. MAson. 


In my address as Chairman of this Section at Kansas City last 
September the statement was hazarded that the association . year 
then closing had ushered in what would prove to be a new era in 
the evolutionary development of the calling. It was pointed out 
that the movement for State legislation in pharmacy, entered upon 
thirty years before, and compelling druggists to undergo State board 
examinations before they could practise their calling, had been 
brought to its culmination during the year by the action of Congréss 
in providing Indian Territory with a statute; that the next stage in 
the legislative process had been immediately approached by the en- 
actment in New York State of a “ prerequisite’ law making gradu- 
ation from a reputable college of pharmacy compulsory on the part 
of licensed proprietors; that this new movement would proceed 
slowly but nevertheless surely towards its completion as the previous 
one had done; and that from these and other phenomena it was 
evident that we were clearly and definitely entering upon an epoch 
of more severe educational standards in pharmacy, and an epoch ~ 
consequently of greater commercial and professional betterment. 

That this prediction was justified is abundantly apparent from the 


! Delivered at the Atlantic City Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
_ Association, held September 4 to 9, 1905. 
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developments of the year which has elapsed since we gathered in 
Kansas City last September. Of first importance are the acts of 
two other States in ranging themselves alongside’ New York in the 
vanguard of the new movement for compulsory graduation in phar- 
macy. The Pennsylvania pharmacists have secured an amendment 
‘to their pharmacy law providing that hereafter’a candidate for the: 
board of pharmacy examination who desires to become the pro. 
prietor of a store “must present satisfactory evidence of being a 
graduate of some reputable and properly chartered college of phar- 
macy.” In Wisconsin, the Board of Pharmacy has boldly estab- 
lished the graduation requirement on its own initiative. It has 
passed resolutions providing that after July 1, 1905 (a date now 
passed), all candidates for examination must have had one year of 
high-school work or its equivalent; that after July 1, 1906, they 
must have had one year of at least thirty-two weeks in a school of 
pharmacy recognized by the Board; and that after July 1, 1907, 
they must have had a full pharmacy course. The Pennsylvania 
amendment affects the proprietor only, but the New York law and 
the Wisconsin resolutions make no distin¢tion between proprietor 
and clerk. 
If we do not forget Hawaii, which enacted the Beal model law 
of this Association two or three years ago, including even the grad- 
uation requirement contained in that measure, we see that four States 
and Territories now demand that the pharmacist of the future shall 
be’properly trained for the responsible duties of his occupation in 
an accredited school or college of pharmacy. A fi‘th commonwealth, 
Minnesota, endeavored likewise to secure the enactment of a gradu- 
ation prerequisite law this year, and the attempt would doubtless 
have succeeded had it not been for the strange and unaccountable 
opposition exerted at the eleventh hour by a group of pharmacists 
themselves—an occurrence which brings home to us most forcibly 
the truth that in this demand for better things we shall need to 
educate those within no less than those withouf our ranks to the 
cardinal importance and necessity of the step. In the meantime, 
however, it is most reassuring to observe that at least three State 
Associations, convening in annual session during recent months, 
have decided to secure graduation prerequisite legislation at the 
earliest practicable time—and the end is not yet! ~ 

But the educational progress of the last year has by no means 
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been limited to the impetus given the graduation prerequisite move- 
ment. Several boards of pharmacy, realizing that the time has 
come for advances all along the line, have increased their require- 
ments with a clear-sighted courage which should win our support 
and admiration. The Ohio Board has led the way by resolving 
that hereafter no candidate. shall be given “ experience” credit for 
time spent in college unless that college insists pon one year of 
high-school work or its equivalent-as an entrance requirement, and 
unless it exacts 80 per cent. of attendance upon two distinct college 
years of not less than twenty-six weeks each. The Indiana Board 
has passed resolutions of practically the same import, with the addi- . 
tional provision that “recognized” colleges must give work enough 
to render it impossible for the student to be employed in a store 
contemporaneously. The Arkansas Board has resolved that in the 
future all candidates for examination must have had a general edu- 
cation equivalent to that demanded as an entrance requirement by 
the graded high-schools of the State; and the Oklahoma Board, 
which registers candidates upon diplomas, has decided that only 
those colleges will be thus accredited whith require a full high- 
school training or its equivalent as an entrance standard, and which 
have courses comprising two school years of not less than twenty 
weeks each. These four boards have rendered a distinct service by 
showing what can be done intelligently and fairly without waiting 
for the slow and snail-like progress of legislation ; and every sincere 
friend of pharmacy now looks to the boards of other States to follow 
in the path which has been blazed by these pioneers. 

One other educational advance of the season has yet to be ré- 
corded, The Michigan pharmacists, after years of agitation and 
trial, have secured the enactment of a law which, among many other 
excellent features, provides that all future candidates for the Board 
examination must have had a general education representing two 
years of high-school work. 

What then, to recapitulate, has the last year regiaberesd? in the way 
of educational progress? ‘Pennsylvania and Wisconsin have estab- 
lished the graduation requirement, following in the footsteps of New 
York and Hawaii; Michigan has established a preliminary standard 
of two years of high-school work; Arkansas has established the 
grammar-school standard ; Oklahoma has declared that it will here- 
afte: register upon diploma only those graduates who come from 
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colleges requiring a full high-school course; and Ohio and Indiana 
have decided not to give “ experience” credit to graduates unless 
they are from institutions which demand one year of high-school 
work, and which have courses conforming to certain prescribed 
curriculum standards. When we consider these several advances ; 
‘when we realize that they are all along new lines of progress ; when 
we recall that we have a “‘ Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties ”’ 
which is now beginning to exert a standardizing influence; and 
when we remember that a “ National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy” was established at Kansas City last year, an association 
‘destined to be of signal service in this new era of higher educational 
requirements—when we consider these various phenomena we shall 
make no mistake by harboring in our breasts the keenest and most 
sanguine hope for the future. 

Already the effects upon our educational system in pharmacy have 
begun to be apparent and salutary. Colleges have here and there 
elevated and strengthened their courses and increased their entrance 
requirements, while the work of discriminating between the schools, 
and putting the stamp of approval and recognition upon the better 
and the more efficient institutions, has been given a headway which 
must seem ominous to the colleges whose work falls below the 
standard. In New York State the four colleges of pharmacy have 
made their entrance requirements and their curriculum standards 
conform to the demands of the prerequisite law. In Ohio some if not 
all of the many pharmaceutical schools in the State have likewise 
effected the improvements made necessary by the resolutions of the 
Board of Pharmacy. And the New York, the Pennsylvania, and 
the Ohio Boards have all issued lists of colleges whose graduates, 
and whose graduates only, will be given recognition under the new 
order of things. Thereare over eighty schools of pharmacy in this 
country, and yet the New York list contains but sixteen of them, 
the Ohio list seventeen, and the Pennsylvania list the twenty-one 
colleges comprising the membership of the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. Before other schools can secure place upon the 
rolls of honor, and make it possible for their graduates to obtain 
recognition in these three States, they must conform to the standards 
and come up to the scratch line. 

There is, we must remember, still another agency operating to 
standardize our cclleges of pharmacy and to separate the more 
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efficient from the less efficient institutions. I refer tothe Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties. After several years of discussion and 
preparation, this body formulated definite membership requirements 
last year. Hereafter it will be necessary for every college which 
desires admission into the Conference to have been in existence cor- 
tinuously for five years, to have a grammar-school entrance standard, 
to require of each student for graduation not less than 500 hours of 
lecture and 600 hours of laboratory work, and to give a total course 
of instruction covering a period of at least forty weeks. 

These membership requirements are not severe; many zealots 
think they are discouragingly low and unsatisfactory; but we must 
creep before we can walk, and we should realize that the only reform 


which ever proves permanent is that which reckons with human . 


nature and human progress as they exist at the moment, and which 
goes neither so fast nor so far that it is denied hearty support and 
encouragement. The Conference has made a beginning—this is the 
important point. It has entered the wedge, and strong arms will not 
be lacking to drive it farther and farther home as the knots and the 
knarls gracually give way. 

In the meantime let us realize that the membership standards of 
the Conference, while not so high as some of us in our zeal would 
have them, are yet severe enough to shut out many of the pharma- 
- ceutical schools of the coyntry. Already, then, the Conference has 
begun the work of discrimination between institutions, and we have 
‘an inkling of how valuable this work will be when we recall, what 
has already been stated in this address, that the Pennsylvania Board 
of Pharmacy has accepted the list of twenty-one schools comprised 
in the membership of the Conference as the colleges whose gradu- 
ates will be given recognition under the operation of the newly 
enacted prerequisite law of the State. That the standards of the 
Conference—those now established as well as those to be established 
in the future—will become here and there the standards of one State 
board and another, is certain; and thus the work of this body is 
seen to be pregnant with. usefulness and possibility, and not to be 
merely deliberative and academic in character as it has necessarily 
been during the first few years of preparation. 

Returning now to the subject of graduation prerequisite enact- 
ments, it is of course clear that the fundamental purpose of such 
legislation is to demand a greater degree of fitness from the prac- 
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titioner of pharmacy. But we have seen that incidentally these 
laws have had no less salutary an influence in elevating and stand- 
ardizing the work of our colleges and schools, and particularly in 
forcing upon them better entrance requirements. This, indeed, is 
one of the most vital and important aspects of the prerequisite 
movement. Ina debate before this section last year—one of the 
most able and important debatés within the recent history of the 
association—several high-minded and earnest teachers protested 
that while higher entrance requirements: should unquestionably be 
imposed, the good colleges had always been absolutely helpless to 
establish them. For the very instant they were to raise the bars 
the rejected students would pass on to the open and hospitable doors 
of the poorer schools, and thus the cause of educational pharmacy 
would be retarded instead of advanced. ‘Give us graduation pre- 
requisite laws,” said these teachers; “give us laws which will 
demand certain entrance standards of schools and which will deny 
recognition to the institutions failing to conform to these standards; 
protect us from cheap and unfair competition in this manner, and 
we Shall then be glad to do what it would otherwise be suicidal for 
us to attempt.” 

Now in the light of this earnest and rational appeal it can only be 
regarded as unfortunate that the Pennsylvania prerequisite law 
establishes no entrance or curriculum standards of any sort or kind 
whatsoever. It may be argued in defence that the Board of Pharmacy 
has assumed an authority under the rather adroit language of the 
amendment! to discriminate between schools, and that it has acted 
wisely in deciding to recognize the twenty-one members of the Con- 
ference of Faculties. But no such authority and autocratic power 
should be vested in the Board of Pharmacy of any State. The 
boards themselves would be the last to desire it. It would enable one 
board to undo what another board haddone. It would thus be fatal 
to permanence and stability of action. It would cause boards to be 
flooded with petitions and complaints from candidates and pharma- 
cists who thought their requirements too severe. It would subject 
the whole disposal of standards to the dictates of graft and political 
influence. In many States it would result in a fight and scramble 


1 Every candidate ‘“‘must present satisfactory evidence of being a graduate 
of so:ne reputable and properly chartered college of pharmacy.”’ 
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on the part of colleges with easy consciences to gain. representation 
on the boards and to dispose of things in their own selfish interests. 

Of the three States of the Union proper which now demand 
graduation in pharmacy, two of them, New York and Wisconsin, 
have established a preliminary requirement equivalent to one year 
of high-school work, and they have likewise established certain cur- 
riculum standards also. So far only Pennsylvania has ignored this 
vital necessity, and perhaps no particular harm will have been done 
if the same mistake is avoided with the several prerequisite laws 
which are quite sure to be enacted within the next few years. But 
I can only regard it as ominous that from certain quarters during 
the year has come the declaration that future prerequisite laws, 
unlike the New York amendment and the Wisconsin resolutions, 
should stop with making the college course compulsory, and should 
have nothing whatever to say about preliminary requirements. I 
believe this to be dangerous gospel and I think we cannot correct it | 
any too soon or any too vigorously. 

And what, forsooth, are the reasons advanced why we should 
establish no preliminary standards in our prerequisite legislation ? 
There are only two of any consequence, and both are equally un- 
sound. One is that it would not be fair to future candidates to keep 
them in the public schools a year or two longef, and the other is 
that if we increase the standard of general education we shall cause 
a stringency in the clerk market. 

The first reason seems to me almost childish. We cannot ert 
the whole prerequisite movement out of sympathy for a few clerks 
who are anxious to get their certificates at the earliest possible 
moment regardless of competency. If we must coddle and nurse 
them along, why do them the cruel unkindness of asking them to 
go to the college of pharmacy, or even to pass through four years 
of “apprenticeship” at low wages? It is absurd! And yet, from 
this very viewpoint of sentiment and sympathy for the clerk, are we 
not after all doing him a great kindness instead of an injury by com- 
pelling him to undergo that degree of preparation for his calling 
which will vastly increase his chances for success and at the same 
time exempt him from a certain class of cheap competition ? 

The argument that an elevation of preliminary standards would 
lessen the supply of clerks seems to me equally specious. The strin- 
gency of the clerk market which has already been with us two or three 
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years, is due entirely to other causes, and is gradually being over- 
come by the increased salaries which a decreased supply of clerks 
has called forth in accordance with economic law. Prerequisite 
legislation has had and will have no effect upon the situation save a 
salutary one. For let me ask what class of boys, if any, will increased 
entrance requirements keep out of the calling? Only the stupid 
and the ill-prepared ones. But are these the ones who have been 
leaving the drug business during the last year or two? You couldn’t 
drive such boys away with a club, for they have no chances else- 
where ; but even if they had gone and did go we should cry “ good 
riddance” after them. No, the young men whom we have been 
losing are the bright and the fairly well-prepared ones who have 
been disappointed with the conditions in pharmacy, and discouraged 
with the cheap and uneducated competition which they have had to 
face. These are the young men we want, and we can get them in 
no better or surer way than by improving the educational and pro- 
fessional character of the calling, and therefore both its dignity and 
its opportunities for financial success. 

Among other cogent reasons, there are two in particular why we 


should insist upon the definite specification of suitable preliminary * 


standards in all our graduation prerequisite laws. The first has 
already been mentioned in this address. I refer to the opportunity 
which the prerequisite movement presents of enabling the efficient 
and high-minded colleges to raise their entrance standards in a 
manner which the conditions of the past have practically rendered 
impossible. The one serious defect in our educational armor has 
been low standards of general education—not only /ow standards, 
but in the majority of instances almost no standards at all. Phar- 
maceutical education has made great strides during the last twenty- 
five years; college courses have been greatly extended, amplified 
and improved; but this progress, gratifying and necessary as it is, 
has been considerably nullified and defeated by this cancer which 
has so largely robbed the educational system of its strength. 

You can’t take a half-baked boy off the streets, with very little or 
no mental training, and teach him chemistry and botany and phar- 
macy and the rest. And yet this is the almost hopeless task which 
our colleges have been endeavoring to perform. The results? A 
Western Board of Pharmacy has found so many college graduates 
unable to do the simplest mathematical calculations which would be 
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required of them daily in the store; it has found so large a number 
of candidates deplorably lacking in the fundamental knowledge 
really more vital and important than pharmaceutical learning ; it-has 
discovered graduates to have profited so little by their pharmaceuti- 
cal courses for these reasons, that it has established a preliminary 
examination in the general branches which a candidate must first 
pass before he can come up for the pharmaceutical examination. 
Think of it! We must permit the water to rush through great ~ 
holes in the dam above and then try to prevent the inevitable flood 
below by sweeping the water back with a broom ? 

We have now the chance to correct this condition of things and 
stop up the leak from which we have always suffered. It would be 
little less than folly of the most stupid sort not to grasp the oppor- 
tunity and make the most of: it. 

The second reason why it is of such cardinal importance that our 
prerequisite laws should impose definite preliminary and also cur- 
riculum standards is because these will prove a safeguard against 
the rising of a horde of mendacious and mushroom schools which 
prerequisite legislation will call into being. Medicine suffered this 
crippling penalty as soon, thirty or forty years ago, as she began to 
make graduation from college compulsory; and it has taken her 
nearly all of the intervening time to: correct the mistake. The 
poorest and the most disreputable medical schools arose in great 
numbers in the leading cities of the country, and it was long before 
they were forced downwards out of existence or forced upwards into 
the paths of virtue. Why can’t we profit by example? Must we 
burn our own fingers before we find the stove to be hot? An ounce 
of prevention is worth considerably more than a ton of cure—and 
it is applied a good deal more easily. 

Tam no extremist. I am. no doctrinaire with head in the clouds, 
I am convinced of nothing more strongly than this, that we should 
neither go too fast nor too far in this new educational era upon 
which we are now entering, if we desire our progress to be sure and 
if we expect it to be permanent. But I certainly believe that we 
should insist upon at least one year of high-school work as an en- 
trance requirement in every graduation prerequisite law that we 
enact, with the clear understanding that in the years to come this 
standard is to be ‘advanced just se fast, and only so fast, as the con- 
ditions permit and make necessary. I’ the Territory of Oklahoma 
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can this year take a stand for a full high-school course, it seems to 
me that one-fourth of that might be stood with equanimity by the 
States of the cultivated and aristocratic East! With a unanimity 
no less significant than satisfying, the standard of one year of high- 
school work has been adopted in the prerequisite law of New York, 
in the prerequisite resolutions of Wisconsin, and likewise in the 
resolutions, already referred to, of the Ohio and Indiana boards of 
pharmacy. This standard is low enough. We should be ashamed 
to ask for less if we desire our graduation prerequisite laws to be 
possessed of any efficiency at all. 

It may be argued by some fearful souls that we cannot secure this 
much from the legislatures, but it stands to reason that any legisla- 
ture which would grant a college course would not strain over the 
gnat of so low a standard o! preliminary education as one year ot 
high-school work. At any rate we should ask for it, and then submit 
to failure only when it becomes necessary to do so. If we attempt 
nothing we shall certainly gain nothing. 

In addition to prescribing definite entrance and curriculum stand- 
ards there is one other thing needed of prerequisite laws. The acts - 
of the various States must so far as possible be uniform in character 
if the best results are to be attained. As the United States grows 
more and more homogeneous, and becomes every year in reality 
more and more a single commonwealth instead of an aggregation of 
forty-five separate and distinct ones, it is increasingly necessary that 
legislation be alike in the various States if the conditions are to be 
coped with successfully, and if unnecessary confusion and hardship 
are to be avoided. We are to discuss this morning a specimen pre- 
requisite law which a special committee has been appointed to draft. 
Let us hope that the measure will prove eminently suitable for our 
purposes, as we have every reason to expect it will, and let us hope 
also that it will then be accepted as the standard by the various 
States in order that uniformity of legislation may be obtained. 

In conclusion let me repeat that we have much reason to be proud 
_and hopeful over what has been accomplished during the past year. 
-_It is clear that a new cycle of development has been entered upon, 
and it is equally clear that it promises much for the general better- 
ment of the calling—as much, indeed, for financial and social and 
_ commercial betterment as for educational and professional improve-. 
ment, for-one set of results carries the other with it. 
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A MODEL PREREQUISITE LAW. 


The following is a copy of the draught of a prerequisite law and 
accompanying resolution approved by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, at Atlantic City, September, 1905 : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORM OF LAW REQUIRING GRADUATION 
FROM A COLLEGE OF PHARMACY BEFORE REGISTRATION. 


Under a republican form of government, the greatest danger that 
can come to any reform is to acquire legislative sanction before it 
has received the sanction of public opinion, upon which it must 
depend for its continuance and enforcement. 

Human institutions, both legal and of custom and opinion, are not 
like buildings which can be torn away and restored de novo, and 
hence changes and reforms in either, to be permanent, must be made 
to fit into the pre-existing structure without greatly disturbing pre- 
vailing sentiment or routine. 

That the nature of the pharmacist’s employment is such that 
public safety demands that no one should be admitted thereto with- 
out preliminary training afforded by a reputable college of pharmacy 
there is perhaps no difference of opinion among those who have 
given the subject sufficient consideration. That the college course 
should be preceded by a general literary education at least equiva- 
lent to a first-class high-schooi course is likewise generally assented 
to. The only difference of opinion is as to the manner in which 
these reforms are to be brought about and the time when they shall 
take effect. 

Instead of fixing a definite amount of preliminary literary train- 
ing, the present draught leaves it to the pharmacy boards to adopt 
such a standard as may seem to them sufficient and feasible of 
enforcement. 

That these boards will be as exacting in this respect as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will warrant is fully demonstrated by current 
history. Given the power to enforce proper preliminary training, 
there is no doubt but that the boards will quite generally raise the 
standard to as high a point as seems to them expedient, and of this 
expediency the boards ar¢ in a better position to judge than any 
other authority. | 

These princigies, as ‘they are understood by the committee, have 
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been kept in mind in the preparation of the draught which is hereby 
respectfully submitted. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
that Section (of the act regulating the Practice of 
Pharmacy) be amended so as to read as follows: 

SECTION I. In order to be licensed as a pharmacist within the 
meaning of this act an applicant shall be not less than twenty-one 
years of age, and shall have been licensed as an assistant pharmacist 
for not less than two years prior to his application for license as a 
pharmacist, and he shall present to the Board of Pharmacy satisfac- 
tory evidence that he is a graduate of an incorporated school or 
college of pharmacy or a department of pharmacy of a college or 
university which shall possess a satisfactory equipment for giving 
instruction in the art and science of pharmacy, and which shall 
enforce such requirements for admission and graduation as shall be 
satisfactory to the Board of Pharmacy, and that he has had four 
years’ experience in pharmacy under the instruction of a licensed 
pharmacist ; and he shall also pass a satisfactory examination by or 
under the direction of the Board of Pharmacy. 

Provided, however, that the actual time of attendance at a college 
of pharmacy or department of pharmacy of a college or university 
approved by the Board of Pharmacy shall be deducted from the 
time of experience required, but in no case shall less than two 
years’ experience be required for registtation as a licensed phar- 
macist. 

Sec, 2. That Sections (of the act regulating the 
Practice of Pharmacy) be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Section on Education and 
Legislation that when graduation from a college of pharmacy is 
“made a prerequisite to registration, boards of pharmacy should 
require from such colleges as are recognized as reputable the enforce- _ 
ment of a requirement for entrance to such colleges a preliminary 
general education which at least shall’ be the equivalent of the first 
year in a standard high-school, and that the board shall, as rapidly 
as conditions will permit, raise the requirement to that of graduation 
from a standard high-school. 
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mber, 
PROGRESS IN PHARMACY. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SOME OF THE LITERATURE RELATING TO 
PHARMACY. 
By M. I. WILBERT, 
Apothecary at the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 

The recently issued Eighth Decennial Revision of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of the United States continues to be a favorite subject for 
discussion in the pharmaceutical, and also to a very marked degree 
in the medical, journals of this country. The book itself continues 
to be favorably spoken of and is generally accepted as being the 
most comprehensive as well as the most generally accurate of the 
pharmacopceias so far published. Various portions of the con- 
tents of the book, it is true, are being rather freely discussed and 
criticised, but as the criticisms that have so far appeared are 


almost entirely of details of descriptions and tests, they do not in 


any way reflect on the general excellence and reliability of the 
book, nor will they in any way interfere with the accepted adapta- 
bility of the book to the practice of pharmacy as it is carried on in 
the United States at the present time. 

Spanish Edition of the U.S.P.—The desirability of a Spanish edi- 
tion of the present official U.S.P. has been repeatedly suggested, 
and the various uses and the needs for such an edition have been re- 
ferred to on various occasions. That such an edition would be of 
inestimable value from an educational point of view is generally 
conceded, but the advisability of the undertaking as a business ven- 
ture has been seriously questioned. A resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the International Sanitary Conference of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Republics, held in Washington, October 12, 1905, may possibly 
suggest a way for securing the necessary funds by appealing to the 
now existing Bureau of Pan-American Republics with the ultimate 
object of providing an International Pan-American Pharmacopeeia. 

Spanish Pharmacopeia.—The seventh edition of the official Span- 
ish Pharmacopceia was announced as having been published, by the 
permanent Revision Committee of the Royal Academy, under date 
. of June 20, 1905. Under date of June 21, 1905, the president of the 
Royal Academy announces that the book has met with the approval 
of H, M. the King, and “that the said edition of the Spanish 
Pharmacopceia be henceforth official for the practice of medi- 
cine and pharmacy throughout the Kingdom, and that its posses- 
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sion be obligatory to every pharmacist.” The permanent revision 
committee of the Royal Academy is composed of medical as well 
as pharmaceutical members, and this latest edition of the official 
Pharmacopeeia is said to be far in advance of the previous book. 
(Brit. and Col. Drug., August 25, 1905.) 

Swiss Pharmacepeia.—The Commission having the revision of 
the present Pharmacopceia of Switzerland in charge has made it a 
practice to publish, from time to time, bulletins announcing the 
progress that is being made and the more important changes that 
are proposed or accepted. The latest of these bulletins (Schwezz. 
Woch. Schr. f. Chem. u. Phar., 1905, page 531) announces the pro- 
posed strengths of a number of galenical preparations, by assay. 
Extract of belladonna is to contain no less than 1-5 per cent. of 
alkaloids when assayed according to the method adopted for inter- 
national standards. The recently published U.S.P. requires that 
extract of belladonna contain 1-4 per cent. of mydriatic alkaloids. 

The fluid extract of coca is to contain 0°7 per cent. of alkaloid ;. 
the U.S.P. directs 0.5 per cent. 

Fluid extract of hydrastis of the Swiss Pharmacopceia is to con- 
tain the same amount of alkaloid prescribed by the recently issued 
U.S.P.—2 per cent. The Swiss fluid extract of ipecacuanha is to 
contain 2 per cent. of alkaloids, while our own fluid extract of ipecac 
is required to contain 1.65 per cent. 

Nostrums and Patent Medictnes—Never before has the nostrum 
traffic attracted the attention that is being given it at the present 
time, both in medical and lay journals. The work that is being’ 
done by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association has been commended by medical men and 
medical societies in all parts of this country and has also attracted 
considerable attention abroad, particularly in Great Britain, where 
the use of semi-secret or proprietary remedies by physicians has been 
increasing. While the work that has been outlined for the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry may be said to have just been begun, 
it is pleasing to note that the use and sale of a number of the more 
objectionable “ ethical ’’ nostrums have been materially reduced. 

Much of the credit for this professional reawakening is no doubt 
due to the articles that have been published in lay journals, descrip- 
tive of the methods employed by manufacturers of so-called patent 
medicines to advertise and sell their goods. 
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Even the most casual observer must note the similarity between 
the methods adopted by the manufacturer of patent medicines to 
muzzle the average daily paper and the methods that are so effec- 
tively adopted by the manufacturers of proprietary remedies to 
subdie and to effectually control the medical journals of this as well 
as other countries. After all, who is there that can point out any 
real difference between the “ ethical” nostrum and the popular nos- 
trum? Any difference that is at all evident is one of degree rather 
than principle. 

Druggists as Retail Liquor Dealers.—John W. Yerkes, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, has recently ruled that on and after 
December 1, 1905, manufacturers of compounds containing distilled 
spirits, and in which the presence of medicinal drugs is not readily 
discoverable by chemical analysis, will be obliged to take out a 
rectifier’s license, and that all dealers who handle these compounds 
will be required to pay the regular fee and consequently to register 
as retail liquor dealers. Apart from this there will no doubt be‘a 
further complication for the retail dealer in States having high-license 


_ laws and in States where local option or total prohibition prevails. 


Even at the present time the Excise Commissioner of New York 
State has several suits pending to recover the payment of the State 
liquor license for the sale of widely used patent medicines contain- 
ing a large amount of distilled spirit. 

N. A. R. D. Meeting.—The seventh annual meeting of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists was held in Boston, Mass., Septem- 
ber 18 to 22,1905. This meeting is said to have been the largest 
and most enthusiastic assemblage of retail druggists ever held in 
this country. In addition to the usual routine business, dealing 
largely with the trade relations existing between the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer, the association appears to have 
devoted an unusual amount of attention to the discussion of more 
or less strictly pharmaceutical subjects. Among other highly com- 
mendable principles, the association adopted a resolution heartily 
endorsing the work that has been undertaken by the American 
Medical Association to eliminate secret, fraudulent and fake reme- 
dies, and further provided for the appointment of a Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the N.A.R.D. to assist the Council of 
the American Medical Association in the proposed work. A second 
resolution, also unanimously adopted, authorizes the Executive 
Committee of the association to create and to maintain a Committee 
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on Medical Detail to provide and distribute literature pertaining to 
U.S.P. and N.F. preparations among the members of the medical 
profession. The line of work outlined in the second resolution, if 
properly instituted and conscientiously carried out, would be not 
alone commendable but should prove of inestimable value to the 
members of the medical and pharmaceutical professions and would 
also be of direct benefit to that greater and infinitely more impor- 
tant class, the individual members of the community whose health 
and welfare are so largely dependent on the knowledge, honesty of 
purpose and efficiency of medical men. 

American Pharmacologic Socwty.—On October 21, 1905, there was 

’ born at the Hotel Astor, in New York City, a society that has for 
its object the protection and advancement of the science of materia 
medica and the study and protection of proprietary and non-pro- 
prietary materia medica products, the manufacturers of which are 
willing to co-operate with the society by standardizing and main- 
taining the standards of their brands, The scope of the association 
is to be a very broad one, and it is proposed to include in its mem- 
bership physicians, pharmacists, manufacturers and others who may 
be interested in the study and advancement of the science of phar- 
macology. The term pharmacology in this connection is defined 
to include pharmacy, pharmacodynamics, pharmacognosis and drug 
therapeutics. Dr. Wilcox was chosen as the first president, and Dr. 
Stewart was chosen as secretary of the society. (Drug. Circ., No- 
vember, 1905, page 409.) 

The Liege Congress.—The International Congress of Chemisty and 
Pharmacy at Liege, Belgium, July 26 to 29, 1905, appears to have 
attracted comparatively little attention outside of Belgium. Accord- 
ing to the Chemist and Druggist (August, 1905, page 253) the soli- 
tary congressist of English or American origin was Dr. F. B. Power, 
ot London. The University of Liege was the meeting place, and 
the work itself was divided among nine separate sections, 

The Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting of the German Naturalists and 
Physicians was held in Meran from the 24th to the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1905. As usual, the meeting was well attended, and the several 
sections had presented to them a large number of interesting and 
valuable communications, of which a fair proportion, relating more 
directly to pharmacy, were read at the meetings of the section on 
pharmacy and pharmacognosy. 

Trade-marks and Patents—Gnomon (Phar. Your., September, 
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1905, page 442), in commenting on the subject of “« Trade Names in 
the USP.,” refers to a recently established practice, on the part of 
patentees of medicinal chemicals, that should deserve the attention 
of American pharmacists and medical men. He says that in order 
to overcome, if possible, the present practice of relinquishing the 
trade names with the expiration of the patent rights it has become 
customary for inventors to register trade-marks before taking out 
letters-patent. for methods of producing articles which are after- 
wards sold under the trade-mark brands, the object being, of course, 
to secure the continuance of trade-mark rights after the expiration 
of the letters-patent. As this is only another way of arriving at the 
same goal, it remains to be seen whether greedy inventors will be 
permitted, in such cases, to attach a string to an invention as a 
trade-mark, to pull it back with after the patent expires, 

7wo New Aconitines—Two new aconitines have been isolated at 
the Imperial Institute, from two new varieties of Indian aconite. 
One, which has been named Indaconitine, was found in the roots of 
the Indian aconite, called by Bruhl Aconitum Napellus var. hiaus. 
The other alkaloid has been named “ Bikhaconitine,” being derived 
from one of the highly poisonous forms of aconite known in India 
under the vernacular name of “ Bikh.” This aconite was named by 
Bruhl Aconitum ferox var. spicatum. 

The pharmacological experiments show that the toxicity of Inda- 
conitine is less than that of Bikhaconitine towards warm-blooded 
animals; in this respect the former stands very near to the aconitine 

of Aconitum napellus, whilst the latter being somewhat stronger 
than Japaconitine, is to be referred to a position between this al- 
kaloid and pseudaconitine, from forms of Aconitum ferox, which 
is much the most active of the series. (Chem. and Drug., Septem- 
ber, 1905, page 278.) sai 

Manipulated Opium—*“Opium Manipulé” is the basis of an 
interesting report published in a recent number of the Yournal de 
Pharmacte et de Chimte (1905, page 529). Five samples were ex- 
amined, all of which were guaranteed to contain 10 per cent. of 
morphine. Subsequent investigation demonstrated that while the 
samples did contain the required amount of morphine, they had been 
manipulated otherwise. All of the samples indicated that they had 
been manufactured by mixing extracted opium with morphine, thus 
suggesting that too much reliance should not be placed on an alka- 
loidal assay for morphine alone. 
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Alypin.—A new local anesthetic, is thé hydrochloride of tetra 
methyl] diamino ethyl dimethy! benzoyl carbinol. Alypin is a crys- 
talline, nonhygroscopic substance, melting at 169° C., and is readily 
soluble in water. Solutions of alypin are neutral and concentrated 
solutions may be kept for a long time. 

Alypin is said to be a powerful local anzsthetic and to be readily 
absorbed by the mucous membrane. It is used in from 4 to 5 per 
cent. solutions, the anzsthesia lasting from eight to ten minutes. 
(Apoth. Zettg., 1905, page 586.) 

Clavin, an active ingredient of ergot, is said to have a specific 
action on the uterus and to be quite innocuous otherwise. It is 
soluble in water, but insoluble in absolute alcohol. It is said to be 
quite stable. Aqueous solutions, however, decompose on standing. 
(Phar. Zett., 1905, page 687.) , 

lothion.—Di- iodohydroxypropane is an ester of hydriodic acid 
designed for external use, in cases where the internal administration 
of iodine or of iodine compounds would be inapplicable. (Brit. and 
Col. Drug., Aug., 1905, page 142.) 

Novocain, a newly discovered local anzsthetic, is said to be the 
monochlorhydrate of P. amino benzoyl diethyl amino zthenol. 
Novocain occurs in acicular crystals that are readily soluble in water 
and also soluble in about 30 parts of alcohol. From its solution in 
water the free base may be precipitated by alkaline hydrates or car- 
bonates. The aqueous solutions of novocain may be sterilized by 
boiling and are used subcutaneously in from I to 2 per cent. strength. 
(Phar. Zeit., 1905, page 899.) 

Solurol.—This is the trade name for a preparation purporting to 
be Zhyminic acid, a nuclein derivative which has the property of 
holding uric acid in solution and preventing its precipitation. 
Solurol is a brownish-yellow, slightly deliquescent, amorphous 
powder, freely soluble in cold water, faintly acid in reaction and 
almost tasteless. Solurol may be given internally as a powder, in 
solution or in the form of compressed tablets. It has been given in 
doses of from 0-2 to 0°5 gramme, and is said to be free from any 
accompanying toxic or untoward symptoms. (Phar. Four., July, 
1905, page 94.) 

Sanoform, methyl di- iodo salicylate, a perfectly odorless white 
powder, is offered as a substitute for iodoform. The melting point 
of sanoform is 110°5° C., it can therefore be sterilized at 100° C. 
without decomposing. (Phar. Your., Sept., 1905, page 449.) 
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PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The regular monthly pharmaceutical meeting of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy was held on Tuesday afternoon, November 
21st, with Joseph Crawford, a well-known Philadelphia druggist and 
botanist, in the chair. 

Dr. M. Clayton Thrush, instructor in pharmacology and thera- 
peutics at the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, presented a 
paper entitled “ The Eighth Decennial U.S. Pharmacopceia from 
the Physician’s Standpoint,” in which he commented on the various 
classes of medicaments now official. In conclusion he remarked 
that pharmacists should familiarize themselves with the work, make 
the new preparations and distribute samples of them to physicians, 
as also lists of the important changes for ready reference. The 
speaker considered it important to give instruction bearing on the 
Pharmacopceia to medical students, for he believed the older physi- 
cians would be more or less slow to take up with it, and that thus 
the younger practitioners would be the ones to use it. He said 
that much could be done to popularize the Pharmacopeeia, and that 
the efforts of druggists in this direction would help to do away with 
the prescribing of proprietary preparations, 

C. P. Gabell, a manufacturing pharmacist of Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “ The Protection that Should be Afforded the Pharmacist 
by the Law,” in which he argued that all poisons or substances 
containing poisons should be supplied to the laity only by druggists. 
He pointed out the inconsistency of druggists having to register 
poison sales when other classes of dealers, who are unqualified, are 
permitted to sell them indiscriminately and without restriction. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of these two 
papers.. Dr. C. B. Lowe considered the majority of the criticisms 
made by Dr. Thrush to be just, and said that he has adopted the 
practice of dispensing the preparations of the new Pharmacopesia 
unless those of the previous edition are specified. 

The subject of the official wines having been referred to, Warren 
H. Poley stated that the use of wine of coca was much abused, which 
is also the case with vin mariani, and he regretted that the law did 
not also apply to the latter. 

In commenting on that portion of Mr. Gabell’s paper relating 
to the qualifications required of druggists, M. I. Wilbert referred 
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to the manufacturing houses, and said that in many of these only 
one or two registered pharmacists are employed, while perhaps 100 
or more unlicensed persons are employed. As to the sale of 
poisons, he said he was not altogether in favor of druggists having 
absolute control in the matter, and cited the sale of spirituous liquors 
as a business in which druggists would not care to engage. He 
thought that instead of making an effort to raise prices, an effort 
should be made to limit the number of druggists. Mr. Gabell said 
that spirituous liquors would hardly come under the head of poisons, 
and that this question, as also the one of reducing the number of 
druggists, would come under the head of special legislation. Mr. 
Poley said that it was not the aim of druggists to raise prices but to 
restore prices. 

Dr. Thrush then considered the various remarks that had been 
made in connection with his paper. He reiterated the contention 
made in his paper that physiological tests should have been intro- 
duced into the Pharmacopceia, in reply to Mr. Wilbert, who stated 
that in his opinion the Committee of Revision had gone to extremes 
on the question of drug assays, and showed their inadequacy in cer- 
tain respects, as, for instance, in the case of opium, which according 
to the assay method might contain the required percentage of mor- 
phine but be deficient in other constituents of opium, or even a jug- 
gled product containing simply the required amount of morphine. 

Mr. Wilbert followed with a paper relating to recent advances in 
pharmacy. (See page 583.) 

Mr. Poley desired to know if certain proprietary medicines the 
formulz for which had recently been published would now come 
under the class of ethical preparations, and whether they would now 
be prescribed. Mr. Wilbert said that the proprietors of these medi- 
cines now belong to the class of ethical manufacturers. 

J. T. Harbold expressed the view that the proprietaries are truly 
the preparations which should be stamped out, as they are being 
forced upon the people by being prescribed. 

FLORENCE YAPLE, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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" when desiring to cofrespond with STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PARTIES | 


Ten Reasons Why You Should Order — 


~REMINGTON’S PHARMACY 


NEW FOURTH EDITION 


4..It comments on all preparations of the new U.S. Pharmacopoeia 


just issued. 
2. Both metric and ordinary weights and measures used, as in previous 
editions. 
. More than 200 ew illustrations in the new Practice of Pharmacy. 


. New condensed chart and syllabie tables of all official, and many un- 
official preparations, giving a quick grasp of the whole subject. 
. Difficulties in reading and com; oundifg prescriptions thoroughly 
explained. 
7. Itis the standard text- and hand-book wherever the English language 
is spoken. 


3 
* 4 Formulas for hundreds of préparations of in the Pharmacopceia. 
5 
6 


» 8. The.plates of the old book are not used, but dvand new type and new 


cuts, entailing great expense. 


9. Up-to-date and indispensable. 


to.. Considering its scope, the cheapest book on pharmacy ever published. 
No advance in price. 


, Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


Balsam Hippocastan 


> & SOVEREIGN EXTERNAL REMEDY 


' The peculiar efficiency of this balsam is due to the presence of 
oil of horse-chestnuts, which was first introduced in 1342 as a 
secret remedy by Mr. Marnier, an officer who had served under 
Napoleon. The secret. was afterward sold, and the oil was introduced 


as an external remedy into this country in 1859. 


Order from your wholesale druggist, or from 


E. FOUGERA MPG, CO. 


goo EIGHTH STREET - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FOR SALE odd volumes frown to date: 


Druggists’ Circular, N. Y., Vol. 1-47 (857-2999), Vol. 1-15, bound; 
Apothéker Zejtung, Berlin, Vol. 1-20 (1885-1904), newly bound; Berichte der . 

Berlin, Vol..1-14 (1891-1904) 5 Archiv der Pharmacie, in, 1839-1903, bound, not uniform ; Phar- 
maceutical Journal and Trans., London, Vol. 1 to date (841-1909) ey bound ; also complete 
and part-sets, odd volumes and numbers of Pharm. Post, Vienna; Pharm. Rundschau, Pharm. Era 
and Record, The Pharmacist, Chicago; Bull. of Pharm., Chem. and Dragg., London; New 
Remedies, American Druggist, N. Y.; National Drugg., Western Drugg., Yea k of Pharmacy 


others. 
ADDRESS: BOX 1076, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


utsch. Phar. Ges., . 
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Specify 


on your orders for 


HYDROCHLORATE 


MERCK was the First to Manufacture COCAINE 
HY DROCHLORATE 


BOEHRINGER SOEHNE 


7 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Quinine Sulphate and Cocaine Hydrochlorate | 


ALWAYS THE HIGHEST 
SPECIFY BYR | STANDARD 


Prices No Higher than for Any Other Brand 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST MAILED TO DRUGEISTS ON REQUEST 
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THERE IS NO LINE OF 


[POWDERED DRUGS| 


So Complete, so Reliable, or at Such Reasonable Prices, as 


PounD stricTLY PURE 
P9ERED IPECAC 


on 


™inutes until it operates 


OF PacKAGE 


They are powdered from the choicest materials with the test care, labelled with the 
botanical, common, German and French names ; also the medical properties and formulas for 
preparations in which the powders may be used. Are put up in sealed tin cans of one pound 
, and 


NEVER OBTAINABLE IN BULK. 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


@UR EXTRA SELECT POWDERS. 
f 
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FRITZSCHE BROTHERS 


37 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


Essential Oils, Aromatic Products 
and Chemical Preparations 


BRANCHES : 


SCHIMMEL & CO. 
Miltitz, near Leipzig, London, Bodenbach, Berlin, Hamburg 


PROPRIETORS OF 


POLLANTIN 


Antitoxic Serum for Hay-Fever, Rose-Fever, Etc. 
Prepared under the supervision of the Discoverer, Professor Doctor Dunbar 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


bumenized 
FOOD 


WILL PAY OUT ABOUT 


$10,000 


DURING 1905 
TO THE RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


of the United States under their 


PRICE.- PROTECTION PLAN 
Are You Getting Your Share of This? 


If not, write at once to the Manufacturers and get particulars of their offer. We 
create the demand and send customers to you for our ESKAY’S FOOD. Will 
promptly 

SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


} 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


POWERS-WEIGHTMAN- 
ROSENGARTEN CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE at 56 Maiden Lane 


CHEMICALS—Medicinal 
CHEMICALS—Technical 
CHEMICALS ior the Arts 


IN FULL ASSORTMENT AND OF 


STANDARD Parity and Excellence 


Our transactions being restricted to the WHOLESALE 
DRUG TRADE, we will appreciate your courtesy if, 
in ordering of your jobbers, you will kindly specify 
“P.=W.-R.”’ goods. 


‘ 
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a QUALITY 
brand of Medicinal 
Chemicals and Drugs and 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858 


Offices and Stockrooms * ‘Laboratories and Works 


78 and 80 Beekman Street 24 to 42 Doughty Street 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
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When ordering MORPHINE from your 
jobber, kindly attach the above letters, 
and you will receive an article unex- 
celled in quality and standard in every 
respect. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


1837. ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO. 1905 


N. E. Corner Fourth and Race Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS of Strictly Pure Powdered Drugs and Spices. 


The best crude goods only are used, and each article, prepared in our own mills, 
with the most scrupulous care. Crushed, ground and finely powdered drugs to 
meet the requirements of the best educated, conscientious ecnssiet. 


IMPORTERS of Fine Drugs, Essential Oils, Aromatic Distilled Waters. 
NORWEGIAN COD-LIVER OIL. 

OLIVE OIL, Finest quality. 

CASTILE SOAP, and Italian Drugs, 


AELEN’S MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, WINES and JUICES 
of Conium, Hyoscyamus, Etc., Etc. 
Sole United States Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID 


BEEF. 


HUNTER’S SCOTCH OATMEAL, 


| 66 
Specify 
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LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF 


BAYER 


Pharmaceutical Products 


We are sending to he eee throughout the United States litera- 
ture and samples o 


VERONAL., the Most Approved Hypnotic 
ALYPIN, the Local Anesthetic 
IOTHION, the Local Succedaneum for the lodides 
EUMYDRIN, the substitute for Belladonna and Atropin 
ISOPRAL, the Improved Chioral Hydrate 


You will have calls for them Order a supply from your Jobber 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TO 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Selling Agents 
P. O. Box 2160 NEW YORK 40 Stone Street 


Bottle Stoppers, 


Coliapsible Tubes, 


UNLESS YOUR PACKAGES OF 


Pill Machines, LANOLINE 
ADEPS LANAE 0. 


ANHYDROUS and HYDROUS 
bear the above Trade-Mark, they 


Suppository Moulds. || 70! Original and Genuine 
Vereinigte Chemische Werke 


See to it that the Trade-Mark is on 


918-915-917 Cherry Street, | | 


Sole Agts. and Licensees for United —— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. VICTOR KOECHL & CO., NEW. 


Pill Compressors, 


" 
' 
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Anodyne Pine Expectorant 


Per dozen pints, net, - 
Per 5- bottle, net, 
Per gallon bottle, net, - - 


Anodyne Pine Expectorant 


WITH H ERO! N 
DEINE | Per dozen pints, net, 
SEDATIVE! Per 5-pint bottle, net, - - 


} Per gallon bottle, net, 
> = 5 Anodyne | Pine Expectorant 
TH TAR 
r dozen net, - 


Per 5-pint bottle, net, “ps 
Per gallon bottle, net, - 


Codeine Cough Sedative 

: These are standard: cough syrups,’ pos- 

sessing valuable therapeutic properties— 

preparations that are widely prescribed by 

medical men of judgment and experience. We 

are advertising them extensively to physicians, 

and you will have many specifications for them dur- 

ing the next three or four months. 


STOCK THEM NOW! 


DO YOU CARRY OUR 


EGG EMULSION or 
COD LIVER OIL? 


Has it a conspicuous place on your shelves? Are 
ou pushing its sale 
There are good reasons why you should be able to con LIVER 
answer ‘‘Yes’’ to all these questions. . Soe 
It is an exceptionally good emulsion—permanent, 
palatable, nutritious. It is a capital seller. It yields 
a generous profit. It has the favor of the medical 


profession. PRICE TO THE TRADE: 
Per dozen pint bottles, net, - $7.50 


PARKE, DAVIS COMPANY 


LABORATORIES: DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A.; WALKERVILLE, ONT.; HOUNSLOW, ENG. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON, BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANG, KANSAS ciry, 
MINNEAPOLIS, INDIANAPOLIS, MEMPHIS; LONDON, ENG.; MONTREAL, QUE.; SYONEY, N S.W.; 
ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA; SIMLA, INDIA; TOKIO, JAPAN. 
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THE STANDARD 
Every PHARMACIST should stock and sell 
ORIGINAL 
LITHIA WATER 
TABLETS 


3 and 5 grains 
THE BEST TABLET MADE 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TEXT-BOOK 
CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC 


By HORACE L. WELLS, M.A. 


Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University 


12mo, vii + 166 pages. Cloth, $1.25 


ContTENTsS: Part I. Approximate Numbers.—Part II. Calculations Relat- 
ing to Weights.—Part III. Calculations Relating to Gases.—Part IV. Calcu- 
lations Relating to Volumetric Analysis.—Appendix: Table I. Answers to 
Problems.—Table II. Measures and Weights.—Table III. Pressure of Water 
Vapor.—Table IV. Atomic Weights ; International Table.—Table V. Atomic 
Weights of Commoner Elements and Some of their Multiples, with Logarithms. 
—Table VI. Some Multiples of Atomic Weights and Group Weights.—Table 
VII. Logarithms of Numbers. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 E. Nineteenth Street NEW YORK CITY 
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THE ONLY WORK COVERING THE NEW U. S. PHARMACOPCEIA 


The National Standard 
Fist Printing Exhausted 
Pring Now S pe n S a 0 ry carriage 
paid, on receipt of price 
BY HARE, CASPARI AND RUSBY 


Octavo, 1868 pages, 478 illustrations. Cloth, $7.25, net; leather, $8.00, net. 
Thumb index, 50 cents extra. 


LEA BROTHERS CO., Publishers, 706-710 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


U; 
RENNET. 


This article coagulates Milk without 
previous preparation, being most 
convenient for making 


JUNKET, OR CURDS AND WHE 


Made from Calves’ Rennets by a formula 
that many as ’ experience has proved re- 
liable, and believed to be the best and cheap- 
est in the market. Sold by leading whole- 
sale houses in Boston, New York, Chicago 
phy Philadelphia, and by the manufac- 


JAMES T. SHINN, 


RED MARKS ON: 
30 Gallons, Whole Barrels 
15 ss Half Barrels 
5 ss Sealed Tins 


IMPORTED BY Apothecary, 
VAL. H. SMITH & CO. & Broad & Spruce Sts. ey 
PHILADELPHIA + Ry 
SHOEMAKER & BUSCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


MUTH BROTHERS & CO. 


BALTIMORE 


| 
Ky, Estab: 1872. Q 
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TRADE-MARK 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


Endorsed by Dentists, Physicians, 
Pharmacists and Sanitarians 


The addition of the new oxygen compound gives to the powder = r- 
ties hitherto considered impossible of attainment.—NMew York Medical 
Journal. 

Represents the most decided advance in mouth hygiene and tooth pres- 
ervation that has been made within recent — Medical Journal. 

A positive advance in the scientific development of a dentifrice.—/ames 
Truman, D.D.S., Editor International Dental Journal. 

Gives the patient a simple means not only of preserving the teeth from 
decay, but of preventing the development-of infectious germs, which fre- 
quently incubate in the mouth.—Denta/ Cosmos. 

Highly antiseptic and antacid. Meets every requirement of an ideal 
dentifrice. Will be an important factor in preventing typhoid and water-borne 
diarrhoeal maladies, which might be introduced through water used for wash- 
ing the teeth.— Bulletin Indiana State Board of Health, 

Not only antiseptic, but deodorant ; two desirable properties of a tooth 
powder. Its oxidizing and deodorizing power was obvious in our experi- 
ments.— 7he Lancet, London, Eng. 

Possesses not only strong antiseptic, but deodorizing and oh is @ 
erties, as the result of which the teeth, after a few days’ use of CALOX, 
acquire a pearly whiteness.— 7he Chemist and Druggist, London, Eng. 

Particularly adapted to the purifying and deodorizing of artificial plates, 
etc. Surprisingly cleanses and sweetens both the denture and the mouth.— 
A Dental Humanitarian. 

Marks a new era in the history of dentifrices. Splits up into milk of 
lime and hydrogen dioxide, so that an antacid as well as a germicidal action 
was attained.— American Druggist. 


CALOX is supplied in metal bottles to retail at 25 cents 
Price, to the trade, $2.00 per dozen 
Showcards, pamphlets and dummies for window display, free on application 


Sole Manufacturers and Agents 


& ROBBINS 


91-97 Fulton Street, New York 
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PROFITABLE 
Perfume Points 


Now is the harvest time in perfumes, and if you 


grasp the opportunity we offer, you can do a 
larger and more profitable business than is possible 
in any other way. By our plan you can carry a 
larger line, make larger profits and give your cus- 
tomers greater satisfaction, and still invest a 


smaller sum in stock. 


Letter of One Druggist 


“‘T have been agreeably surprésed 
and pleased with results 
obtained from your Absolute and 
Floral Essences. My best customers, 
after sampling the different manu- 
facturers’ perfumes I invaria- 
bly select those made from your 
Essences. When the merits of these 
Essences become known to the retail 
trade they will be very generally 
wu 


What One Firm Says 


““That your Floral and Absolute 
Essences have pleased both our 
trade and ourselves is sufficiently 
evidenced by the repeated orders 
sent you. 

‘“*The finished product compares 
favorably with foreign manu- 
facturers, costing quite as much 


wholesale as we ould be pleased to 
sell for at retail.”’ 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


which gives minute details of our Absolute and 
Floral Essences, by which you can manufacture per- - 


fumes equal to the finest imported brands for much 


less than you pay for inferior manufactured products. 


120 William St. 


LEHN & FINK 


NEW YORK 
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PIORATOL, or ‘Trinitrophenolate of Silver, 


contains 80% Silver held in loose combination and readily freed ou coming 
in contact with organic substances, insuring prompt results 


fe PRICE, in one-ounce amber bottles (cartoned) $1.05 


{$UPPOSITORIES 

Containing Picratol prepared with a Borogiyceride and Glyco-Gelatine base 
VAGINAL 

PUT UP IN BOXES OF TWENTY. EACH 

No. 431—Boroglyceride and Gelatine with Picratol, 1 grain. ....: 9 oo 

No. 432—Boroglyceride and Gelatine with Picratol, grains. . - - -- 1890 

URBTHRAL 

PUT UP IN BOXES OF TWENTY EACH PO, <b, 

No. 507—Long Size—Picratol, with Glyco-Gelatine base, 1-2 grain . . . 97 o0 


LITERATURE SUPPLIED ON APPLICA TION 


JOHN WYETH & BROTHER, Inc. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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_ Langdon & Company’s Assayed Drugs 


More than sai years seid we placed Assayed Drugs on 
the market, with standards of alkaloidal strength determined by 
the average of a great many tests. 

The revision of the United States Pharmacopceia has 
paid us the compliment of adopting most of the articles we then 


neha and also in nearly every instance our a were 

We also first produced Granulated Opium and icnignadint 
sade gitnaaag. of the drug for making preparations in which 
it was 

Such few changes from our list as the Pharmacopceia has 
incorporated, we have made. 

As pioneers in this work we ask your yon guste e for Gilpin, 

ted Opium, 

and request your inquiries.for our price- “ay 


Gilpin, Langdon & Company. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


preparations: 


Fairchild’s Essence of Pepsine 

Peptogenic Milk Powder 
Peptonising Tubes 
-Panopepton, Etc., Etc. 


FAIRCHILD BROS, & FOSTER 


NEW YORK 
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